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THE SUMERIAN AFFIXES TAM AND KAM 

Paul Haupt 

Johns Hopkins Universitt 

In Sumerian we often find after numbers an affix tarn 
(written ta-a-an). It is used also in Assyrian, just as we write 
1°, 2° (= It. primo, secondo) for first or second occurrence, 
respectively. We also use No. (= It. numero) for number. 
Similarly we retain the Latin preposition per in phrases like 
per day, per hour. In German you say pro anno for per annum 
(also pro Stuck). "We also use the French preposition sans. 
The ta of the cuneiform affix ta-a-an may be omitted (NE 49, 
n. 12; 136, n. 15; Lyon, Sarg. 16, n. 40). 1 This omission may 
be merely graphic: 1-a-an (HW 153*) was probably pronounced 
as-tan. In iv R* 16, 7 s (cf. 1, n. 25) Sum. dingir 1-a-an is rendered 
in the interlinear Assyrian version: ilu istdnu, the only god, 
written is-ta-a-nu, which shows that the a was long. We say 
quarto, octavo, no matter whether we write 4 to, 8vo or 4°, 8°. 

This Suinerian numeral affix is preserved in Heb. 'aste-asdr, 
eleven, 'aste (< 'aSten) being the Ass. e$t£n, one, which is the 
Sum. as-tan, the first syllable being the numeral, and tdn the 
numeral affix. The final nasal is dropped also in the cuneiform 
texts: instead of am (a-an) we find also a (written a-a): e. g. 
Streck, Assurb. 577, 1. 11; cf. SG § 198, c. For the apocope 
of the final nasal we may compare Talmud, ammdi < Ass. am- 
meni, wherefore. (Mic. 104; JBL 29. 104, n. 61; JSOR 1, 41). 
According to SG 61, n. 1 only the first syllable of Ass. esten, 
one, is undoubtedly Sumerian. For the adverb as-e-eS (SG 
§ 78, b) = estenis, at one, in accord, in agreement, in the same 
way, see MVAG 26. 2, p. 43. Instead of sa (== 4) in ASKT 
67. 3 AV 6360 has the figure 5; cf. also JBL 19. 68, n. 40. 

1 For the abbreviation see vol. 37 of this Journal, p. 321; cf. American 
Journal of Philology, vol. 43, p. 238. 
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Am (written a-an) is a common affix in Sumerian (Br. 11401; 
SG §§ 197—201). We have it also in dam, consort; tarn, brother; 
nam, fate, which are contractions of da (or ta) + am = (at the) 
side being (cf. Hesychius' airXevpos = % /*>) (x ovcra fiorjdeiav) and 
declaration being (SGI v. 133. 156. 197). The abstract prefix 
nam, on the other hand, seems to be a contraction of na, 
verily (SG § 100) and am, anything (8G § 55, b) so that this 
nam would correspond to Heb. le-Ml (GK 26 § 143, e; GB lf > 
372 a , c; VS 110). 

Ta means in the litanic (ZA 31, 244) dialect: what? (OV 
xxxvii, ad n. 23) and this may denote something (cf. our I'll 
tell you what) or portion, amount (cf. a little what). Instead of 
ta, what? we find also ta-am (8G § 52, c). Also the common 
Chinese numerative ko may mean something: in the dialect of 
Shanghai ku (or hay) appears also as relative pronoun. There 
are more than 20 Chinese numeratives which are used only in 
special cases, e. g. in connection with circular things (rings, &c.) 
or globular things (pearls, &c). Similar numeratives (or classi- 
fiers, numeral coefficients) are used in Siamese, Malay, &c. (EB n 6, 
217 b ; 25, 9 b ; 17, 477 b ; Misteli, Typen des Sprachbaues, pp. 191. 
219. 263). It has recently been suggested by Hiising that 
there may be some affinity between Sumerian and Burmese. 
The Mongoloid people of the Far East must have come from 
the West; the cradle of mankind seems to have been in south- 
western Europe (cf. HrdliSka, The Peopling of Asia, PAPS 
60. 545). 

For these numeratives we may compare our phrases twenty 
head of deer or fifty sail of ships (Maxwell, Malay Manual*, 
pp. 70. 136). In the lingua franca of the Chinese ports and 
the Far East, known as Pidgin-English (pidgin being a Chinese 
corruption of business) we hear one piecee man or three piecee 
dollar. Similarly the driver of a Bavarian Stellwagen (stage- 
coach, omnibus) used to speak of zehn Poststiicke (postal parcels) 
and sechs Stuck Fahrgaste (passengers). Just as you say in 
Malay: ampat biji telor for four eggs, the word blji, seed, being 
the numerative for globular things, so you can say in German: 
vier Stuck Eier or eine Meute von vierzig Stuck Hunden, or 
er erlegte hundert Stuck Wild (cf. also ein Laib Brot and our 
an orchestra of twenty pieces, i. e. musicians). Ger. vier Mann 
Soldaten is different from Gr. avSpes <rrpaTiwT<u and similar 
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phrases where avifc corresponds to our Mr. in Mr. President, 
Mr. Secretary, Mr. Ambassador. For your father you say in 
French: monsieur voire pere, Ger. Ihr Kerr Vater. 

The explanation given in AJSL 20. 231, No. 24 (cf. Muss- 
Arnolt's diet. p. 1176 a ) that the cuneiform affix ta-a-an is 
to he read ina dn, in amount (cf. Syr. de-Mild) is untenable; 
in the first place, ta is used in Assyrian, as a rule, for iUu, 
from; moreover, we should expect ina dm or, rather, am; the 
form an is the construct state of anu, just as the construct 
state of sadu, mountain, is Sad (AJSL 22. 259" 1 ). This word 
(cf. ZA 10, 12, n. 3; ZB 64 a ) is derived from the stem of 
unutu = unautu, pi. undti = unauati; Arab, ina', Heb. 6m, 
vessel. Anu, an does not mean amount, and tarn, tan is found, 
not only in Assyrian, but also in Sumerian, e. g. ASKT 55. 37— 
42 and in the last line but one of the last Sumerian family-law 
(v B, 25, 21). For egir-bi-tam in 1. 7° cf. JAOS 38. 67; SG 
§ 101, a'. 

Nor can we accept the view that 7-ta-a-an in an Assyrian 
text is to be read siMtan or HUtan (Streck, Assurb. 78. 577). 
Torczyner, Die Entstehung des semitischen Sprachtypus 
(Vienna, 1916) pp. 87 — 118 (cf. especially p. 115*') regards ta- 
a-an and A-An as Semitic endings, the ta being the Semitic 
fern, t (cf. JAOS 28. 115). According to Ungnad (who had 
prepared a paper on this question for the Festschrift, which 
was planned for the seventieth anniversary of Delitzsch, but 
could not be published) a-an, which afterwards became a, is 
a Semitic demonstrative pronoun which may be compared to 
the ending of the emphatic state in Aramaic; he thinks it 
possible that the original form of this dn or a was ammd or 
agd (OLZ 25. 8). 

Muss-Arnolt's reading ina an for ta-a-an was based on 
AL 3 (1889) p. 36, No. 313: ana an, in amount; ana-dn, however, 
on Bez old's pi. iii in PSBA 10. 418, is not the Assyrian 
preposition ana, but the Sumerian interrogative pronoun ana, 
what? (SG § 52, c). This ta-am (ta-a-an) and ana-am (a-na- 
a-an) corresponds to the Heb. mazze GK 2 » § 136, c; GJB i6 
193b«'; cf. also mv-hu-ze, JBL 37. 217, v. 19 and Nah. 20 s ; 
Mic. 97 m ) or to Eth. ment-nu. The Assyrian equivalent may 
have been mind-ma or mind-mi (BA 2. 305; AJSL 28. 228. 
239). For the affix -mi see HW 387*; for annitu-mi and the 
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vocative ildni annuti (KB 6. 62, 28; 240, 165) cf. (<3) ovros. 
The -mi in Heb. simru-mi ban-nd'r, be-'AbSalom, look out for 
the boy, Absalom, may be miswriting for li (so ®53® & 2 MSS). 
The explanation given in GK 2S § 137, c is unsatisfactory. For 
-ma in OT see the remarks on bisu'ateka-ma (Ps. 21, 2) in 
JBL 37. 214. 

According to AL 2 (1878) p. 10, No. 97, ta-a-an was read 
taian, tain in Sumerian and meant measure, number (cf. CG 
279; SFG 64. 4). 

While the Sumerian numerative tarn, tan may mean something, 
the affix after ordinal numbers, Team, is composed of the genitive 
particle -ha and -am: Sum. aS-kam, first, means lit. one-of being, 
being of one (SG § 88). Similarly Syriac uses for the ordinals 
the cardinal numbers with the prefixed exponent of the genitive 
e. g. iauma da-terSn, the day of two = the second day (N oldeke, 
Syr. Gr. 2 § 239). In Malay the ordinal numbers have a prefixed 
ka: e. g. tiga, three; ka-tiga, third. Witzel in the first part 
of his Keilinschriftliche Studien (Leipsic, 1918) p. 89, n. 1 
combines the ordinal affix ban with gan, totality, Ass. kullatu. 
He thinks the original meaning is fulness, so that the Sumerian 
ordinal affix would correspond to the Coptic ordinal prefix meh 
{= Eg. meh) which means orig. filling out, completing: the fifth 
of a series completes the number five. We find the same formation 
in Egyptian. But there is no evidence that Sum. gan, totality, 
means fulness. According to SG 84 the primary connotation 
of gan, totality, may be union, association. Gan denotes also 
holt, bar (Ass. sikkuru) for fastening a door, and the original 
meaning may be fastener. A fastening binds and makes fast. 
In the cuneiform texts the ordinal affix -kam is generally 
added, not horizontally, but aslant (cf. ASKT 55. 35; iv R 2 5. 
14 — 25 a ) just as we write 4 th for 4th = fourth, or as we use a 
slanting ^ in making out a check for FourhundredanHwenty 
Dollars. Cf. AJP 43, 245. 



